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be dominated by an altogether higher standard than exists among 
us at the present day. 

Some of the remedies which Dr. Forel proposes for the defects 
of our existing matrimonial customs are hardly likely to com- 
mend themselves to the social or ethical reformer. He expresses 
himself in favor of concubinage in cases where marriages are 
sterile, and seems to overlook all the difficulties and miseries 
which have been inseparable from this institution in the past. In 
fact the book is stronger on its medical than on its social side and 
although it is addressed to the educated public, it is to a large 
extent a medical book, dealing in many instances with medical 
details which are more suited to the expert than to the general 
public. But the whole question of sex relationships is an 
exceedingly delicate and difficult one and it is most useful to have 
the opinions of a man of so much expert experience on certain 
branches of the subject as Dr. Forel. 

W. D. Morrison. 

London, England. 
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Kappa. London : Methuen & Co., 1905. 
The Garden of Childhood. Stories for Little Folk at School 

and At Home. By Alice M. Chesterton. With illustrations by 

Gertrude M. Bradley, London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 

1905. 

Under the first of these titles, a series of papers originally pub- 
lished in the Westminster Gazette, are collected and given to the 
world in book form. As these papers appeared one after another, 
they attracted considerable attention and reached a wider audience 
than any book on education can hope to touch. 

Intended mainly as criticism of public-school education, they 
at the same time and perhaps necessarily dealt with the funda- 
mental problems of all education and so could be read with inter- 
est by the ordinary reader as well as by the expert. The author 
tells us in his introduction to this reprint, that the articles were 
written before he had made the acquaintance of any authorities on 
education and no doubt much of their charm and freshness is due 
to this circumstance. The delightful naivete, with which the well 
worn themes — the importance of science (or perhaps what would 
now be rather called Nature Study) , the neglect of history, the de- 
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fects of a classical curriculum — are presented and discussed with- 
out reference to any authorities more professional than Aladdin 
and Sinbad, Wordsworth and Heine, would have been impossible 
had the author studied beforehand all the books he names in his in- 
troduction and notes or from which he quotes in the appendix. We 
doubt very much, however, whether these additions constitute 
any real improvement of the original plan. They seem rather 
to emphasize the scrappiness and lack of organic unity which 
are the seroius, although perhaps unavoidable, defects of a 
book so compiled. Perhaps the most striking and valuable connec- 
tion between the chapters is to be found in the constant insistence 
on the importance of the end of education as "the intimate reali- 
zation of the wonders of nature and of the human lot." The man 
who has this realization, who attains "a religion of the intellect" 
is the truly moral man and "by its ethical influence a system of 
education must stand or fall." 

While the first of these books advocates that the teaching of 
morality, although all important, should be done indirectly through 
science, history, and literature, rather than by set lessons, the 
second book is intended to be used in connection with a syllabus of 
direct moral instruction issued by the Moral Instruction League. 

"The Garden of Childhood" is a collection of stories written to 
illustrate for little children, the lessons on "cleanliness," "man- 
ners," "courage," "perseverance," etc., outlined in the syllabus of 
moral instruction. In the short preface the authoress urges that 
the moral of each story should be felt by the children rather than 
emphasized by the teacher. 

The stories certainly appear to be so clear and interesting that 
they should morally explain themselves, but the above suggestion 
points to one of the chief difficulties which many feel to lie in the 
way of direct moral instruction. Can children be interested 
directly in questions of morality ? or do they feel a natural, instinc- 
tive recoil from all direct teaching of the kind and if so, can and 
should this be overcome ? 

The need for moral training of children becomes ever more 
pressing, and we shall look with anxious interest to the results of 
the experience of those teachers who are trying to carry out this 
course of ethical teaching. 

Millicent Mackenzie. 

University College, Cardiff. 



